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Che Weauer 


The house of life has a weaving room 
That looks on land and sea, 

And there the Weaver makes at his loom 
A colorful tapestry. 

(The Weaver’s hands are old and slow, 

But see how fast his shuttles go.) 


The woof is crimson, orange, green, 
And blue, and purple thread, 

With every delicate shade between— 
But all the warp is red. 

(They say God scans the Weaver’s work 

And stoops to punish if he shirk.) 


Among what purple pageantries 
The blood-roses bloom 

When crimson warp meets crimson woof 
Upon the Weaver’s loom! 

Amid what golden summer-shine 

The blood red roses twist and twine! 


Among what cloistered solitudes 
Where monks pace two by two, 
Where crimson warp meets crimson woof 
The red brand slashes through! 
At what grey-sages’ festal-board 
The blood-red wine is freely poured! 


And when his weaving was begun 
The Weaver hath forgot; 
And when the pattern will be done, 
The Weaver knoweth not; 
He only knows he may not shirk 
For God himself will judge the work. 
Ida Judith Johnson. 
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Our President’s Letter 


February 1, 1928. 
Dear Members of Pi Lambda Theta: 

There is so much which I should like to say 
to the chapters, that I am at a loss to know 
how to best use this privilege of communica- 
tion with you. 

May I first say that every letter, every pro- 
gram, every call for help which comes from 
the chapters is of vital interest to me. I can- 
not always find time to answer, yet I am none 
the less interested in what you are doing and 
I am eager to keep in touch with your prob- 
lems. Do not hesitate to write concerning 
your problems as well as your achievements, 
and I shall spare no effort in giving you all 
the help that I can. 

I should like to commend the chapters who 
have entered upon the year’s work with so 
much enthusiasm and determination. When 
women of Pi Lambda Theta caliber get to- 
gether in an unselfish spirit and plan for the 
improvement of educational conditions, worth- 
while achievements must result. The achieve- 
ments of your chapter will be measured in 
terms of the character of the women you select 
for membership, the interest you are able to 
stimulate and maintain in your field members, 
and the additional high regard which you are 
able to win for your department or college of 
education. Does your chapter rank high in 
these particulars? 

May I wish for each chapter a great 
measure of success during the remaining 
months of the year. 

Yours sincerely, 
MaupveE McBroom, 
President. 





Ida Judith Johnson 

As we go to press word is received of the 
passing of Ida Judith Johnson, a beloved mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter. All who knew her 
are grieved that we must miss her happy pres- 
ence among us but at the same time we re- 
joice that her blythe spirit and courageous 
soul have been set free from their earthly 
prison house. 

Several years ago Miss Johnson fell and re- 
ceived what seemed to be a slight bruise on 
her knee. Later serious trouble necessitated 
two severe operations including amputation. 
Through all this physical pain and the frusta- 
tion of life plans she maintained her cheery 
courage and laughed at fate. 

For several years she had been in charge of 
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the English division of the Extension Depart- 
ment of Missouri University and gave up her 
work only a few weeks ago. 

Miss Johnson’s marked ability in the field 
of fine art found expression in portrait paint- 
ing and in poetry. Members of the English 
Department and other friends are publishing 
a memorial edition of her poems from which 
the verses on our cover page are taken. 


Membership Items 


Assessment Lists are reported to be arriving 
daily. Some are most gratifying. In true 
Biblical form, “The last shall be first,” Omega 
headed the list. Her assessment list arrived 
January 30, and with a membership of 68, she 
reports everyone active in college or field mem- 
bership. How mariy others will equal this 
record? : 

Are you helping your chapter to be 100 per 
cent active? It takes every member’s effort 
to keep a chapter up to standard. Won’t you 
report to your chapter today, if you have not 
already done so? 

Pi Lambda Theta is attempting and ac- 
complishing many worthwhile things, are ‘you 
permitting yourself to have a share in them by 
remembering to meet your financial obliga- 
tion once each year? Do not neglect it one 
day more. 

Chi Chapter reports 100 per cent active in 
College chapter. A good record? 

It may be that your chapter is one with a 
large percentage inactive. You can help that 
situation. 
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Alumnae Chapters Established 


Spokane Group Will Make First Official Appearance in April; Six Work 
Up Dayton Chapter 


Spokane Alumnae Chapter 

LL members of the Spokane (Washing- 
ton) Alumnae Chapter are eagerly look- 
ing forward to the annual meeting of the In- 
land Empire Education Association to be held 
early in April. Especially is this true since it 
is our first appearance in public as a charatered 
group. We have been organized almost two 
years and our chapter unites members from 

Alpha, Zeta and Pi chapters. 

Before we were a chapter we co-operated as 
members to add to the success of this educa- 
tional gathering. We have had a Pi Lambda 
Theta table at the banquet, and have enter- 
tained the much-sought-after guests. Indi- 
vidual members have taken part in the pro- 
grams. Well-known speakers have been 
present at our monthly reunions, our most re- 
cent guest being Miss Ruth West who will 
represent the women of the Northwest in the 
conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
at Washington, D. C. 

Nona Hambert is doing research work on 
the socialized recitation. Sara and Frances 
Wiseman have been working on remedial 
studies in reading and English in co-operation 
with others who are preparing a Teacher’s 
Work Book. 

Our members are all from this region ex- 
cept Mrs. Eula Williams of Alpha Chapter 
who has given us a feeling of closer union 
with the national association, and we appre- 
ciate having her in our group. 





Dayton Alumna Chapter 

.The Dayton Alumna Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta had its beginnings in a group 
of six, who having discovered one another held 
a dinner to talk over ways and means of be- 
coming better acquainted and of making the 
most of our mutual affiliation. Before we dis- 
banded we had organized, electing a president, 
a secretary, and a membership committee. 
Through some intensive work on the part of 
that committee our membership soon increased 
to fourteen. This magic number gave us 
eligibility to membership in the national or- 
ganization and entitled us to representation in 
the biennial council which was to meet in 
August in Seattle. 

We hastily reorgatiized in accordance with 
the national requirements and applied for 





membership in that body. Our petition was 
graciously received, and we asked that Miss 
Ruth Immell, a former national president and 
one of our highly esteemed members, be per- 
mitted to install our chapter. We were in- 
stalled in the late spring, elected a delegate to 
the national, and proudly took our part in 
the deliberations of that body. 

Our membership was drawn from the fol- 
lowing chapters: . Alpha, Eta, Lambda, 
Gamma, Kappa, Nu, and Xi. 

Removal of three of our group from the 
city, and the serious illness of two more in- 
terfered quite seriously with our plans for the 
winter. We are not daunted, however, and 
hope to hold on to our charter, our represen- 
tation in the council, and our high purpose. 
We have a dear little baby, a master’s and a 
doctor’s degree to our credit since our instal- 
lation. 


Maude L. Rupel, President. 





A Chicago Alumni Chapter? 

To several of us, there seems a need for the 
formation of an alumnae chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta in Chicago. How do you feel 
about it? Won’t you let us hear from you? 
Tell what you would think of a monthly get 
together meeting downtown for lunch. Would 
you not enjoy seeing and hearing what other 
Pi Lambda Theta’s are doing in your own lo- 
cality? Would you find it possible to meet 
some place in the loop occasionally? Perhaps 
there are members of your own college group 
whom you have not seen for a long time, and 
this might be the means of getting in touch 
with them. Think it over and write to the 
Executive Secretary whose address is given on 
the first page of the publication. 


N. B. Have You—? 

Have you returned your questionnaire? If 
not your chapter officers are embarrassed by 
your negligence. 

Did you receive a questionnaire? If not— 
write to your chapter officers for one. Help 
to keep the record of your chapter 100 per 
cent efficient. 

Have you sent in your problems? They 
were due February 1st. Don’t delay longer. 
Contribute your share to our co-operative 
study. 
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The Measure of Our Progress 


The Standing of Pi Lambda Thetaas a National Organization Depends 
Upon the Alumnae 


HE JOURNAL has frequently empha- 

sized the importance of the place held by 
our Alumnae members. Whatever may be the 
value and success of our influence on the 
campus of each of the Universities where Pi 
Lambda Theta is represented, our standing as 
a National organization will be in direct ratio 
to the activities and influence of our alumnae 
in their various fields of labor. 

This is an era of organizations as well as 
organization and in every community the ob- 
jectives of the various groups overlap in a most 
perplexing fashion. What then is the re- 
sponsibility of a member of Pi Lambda Theta? 
As we receive our diplomas at graduation we 
are inducted into the Alumni Association of 
our Alma Mater. We leave the campus wear- 
ing the insignia of one or more social and hon- 
orary fraternities each of which will look to 
us for continued loyal support. Some of us 
have more than one Alma Mater. 

Immediately as we enter upon our chosen 
field of labor we find ourselves associated with 
new groups demanding new loyalties. There 
are the Local, State and National Education 
Associations and the smaller groups which rep- 
resent our special fields. From each we gain 
something we cannot afford to lose. To each 
we owe both moral and financial support. As 
the list lengthens and demands on time and 
purse increase, one wonders where it will end 
and where to draw the line. 

What is the responsibility of a Pi Lambda 
Theta member in the midst of all these oppor- 
tunities for service, for such each call is? 

Obviously no one rule can cover all cases 
but each must be decided in the light of con- 
ditions and after a serious consideration of the 
question, “How best may I serve?” 

Our talents vary and we should use them 
where they will count for the most. Perhaps 
a few suggestions drawn from experiences in 
different places may help in making decisions. 

First, the alumna who remains in the 
campus town. 

Is she graduated out of the chapter hence- 
forth to be a visitor only at its special func- 
tions and listed as a field member, or does she 
remain active in word and deed? 

The question answers itself at once when 
we consider how impossible it would be to 


establish traditions or maintain any continuity 
of interest and accomplishment if control 
passed at once into the hands of new and un- 
trained members. 

Nearly every chapter has had a period of 
struggle in which commencement saw nearly 
all the old members depart and left a few 
new initiates, who scarcely knew the sig- 
nificance of their keys, charged with the 
solemn responsibility to carry on. In some 
cases this struggle has continued over-long be- 
cause local alumnae failed to appreciate their 
opportunities for service. 

Every resident member should feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for the growth of the local 
chapter and should maintain an active interest 
in its welfare. If she really possesses the per- 
sonality, the wisdom and the leadership which 
suggested her election, she will most tactfully 
guide the younger sisters into the way of Pi 
Lambda Theta’s ideals without in any way 
dominating the situation or hindering their 
opportunity for growth through the sense of 
responsibility. 

The relationship of the resident alumna to 
the local chapter is fraught with infinite possi- 
bilities both helpful and otherwise. We hope 
they may be always established in harmony 
with the highest interpretation of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s ideals. 

Second, the alumna who goes into the 
neighborhood of an alumnae chapter will 
promptly report to that group and establish 
her relationship with it, sharing in its activi- 
ties as far as her immediate duties permit. 

Third, the member who goes into a com- 
munity where there is no Alumnae Chapter 
but where a cordial and progressive atmos- 
phere is fostered by other organizations, such 
as A. A. U. W. will also promptly ally her- 
self with whatever agency she finds at work 
and serve as opportunity offers. 

Fourth, the alumna who goes into the town 
where perhaps she not only finds no Pi 
Lambda Theta sister but misses also a Pi 
Lambda Theta spirit of professional interest 
and service. Her lot may seem more barren 
and yet may offer the greatest opportunity 
for leadership. It may be her reward to see 
narrowness give way to breadth of vision, and 
an attitude of drudgery change to the joy of 
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professional service and research. “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

Fifth, the alumna who becomes a home 
maker and finds herself somewhat cut off from 
educational activities. Her interest and ex- 
perience will give her a bond of friendship 
with local teachers and she will find plenty to 
do as an interested patron whether or not she 
has children in school. If she has children, 
active participation in the most important 
studies in pre-school education now offer 
ample scope for her talents. 

Many other fields of service will grow out 
of the special interests of individual members 
but there are a few items that concern every 
member alike. First—and the importance of 
this item justifies these italics—make sure that 
the mother chapter has your correct address 
and report changes promptly. 

Second—respond promptly with annual 
dues both national and local. If delay is nec- 
essary it will cheer your treasurer to receive 
even a penny post-card suggesting a time when 
she will hear from you and the prompt return 
of your questionnaire will save your Keeper 
of Records much extra work. 

Third—participate as far as possible in the 
co-operative undertakings of chapter and na- 
tional body and help the committee by report- 
ing the extent of your co-operation. 

Last—but not least—the Journal will al- 
ways appreciate reports of interesting events 
in your own life, outstanding educational 
events in your community or state, and any 
good books, articles, poems or songs you would 
like to share with the membership. 








BOOK REVIEW 


English Review Exercises 

(F. S. Crofts & Company, New York, 1927) 

Miss Marion E. Ryan of Alpha Chapter 
has recently added a book to those which 
have Pi Lambda Theta authorship. Miss 
Ryan was formerly a member of the fac- 
ulty in English at the University of Missouri 
and since 1920 has been of the faculty at 
the University of Wisconsin, in charge of 
the special course in English which that in- 
stitution provides for students who by reason 
of foreign birth or careless preparation came 
to college without the needed skill in written 
English. 

The book is called English Review Exer- 
cises. The modest title does not suggest the 
originality of the method nor the sparkle of 








the style. One need not be very old to re- 
member when punctuation was presented by 
a long list of rules; in Miss Ryan’s book there 
is a careful and brief analysis of the uses of 
punctuation marks in helping to show thought 
relations, and to illustrate them there are 
lively and interesting sentences. And how 
handsomely Miss Ryan covers at the very be- 
ginning the principle of “punctuating just as 
one feels,” by saying that punctuation for 
rhetorical effect must depend on knowing the 
ordinary effect of the marks by which the 
writer is now seeking to convey some rhetori- 
cal effect must depend on knowing the ordi- 
nary effect of the marks by which the writer 
is now seeking to convey some rhetorical shad- 
ing. “The amateur should not think of 
breaking the rules until he has mastered the 
use of them. It is only the master of any art, 
whether of painting or of punctuation, who 
may safely use his tools in unusual ways to 
produce the effect he desires.” 

Ingenious dictation exercises hammer in— 
no, hammer is far from an apt word to express 
the pleasant way in which facts are brought 
home to the learner’s mind in these lively 
pages—the use of pairs often confused: Jead, 
led; its, it’s; sit, set; etc. 

Flexibility and variety in sentence structure 
are sought by constructive exercises in which 
the student’s mind is touched off by a phrase 
that easily calls up material. Experienced 
teachers who have felt how grievous it is for 
a slow-minded high school or freshman college 
student to learn mechanics and sentence va- 
riety by threshing over again the scant thought 
of a tense and hard-bitten theme, will welcome 
another way of attempting this delicate but 
important teaching. 

The sketches which are included in the 
book as examples of narrative and expository 
writing should be particularly helpful to stu- 
dents. First of all, they are written by stu- 
dents, and further, they show what can be 
done with every-day material if the student 
will only concentrate his imagination on 4 
small bit of life. 

The book is so interesting and resourceful 
that it will surely prove as helpful to other 
teachers now that it is in print as it did to 
Miss Ryan and her staff during the years 
when they were trying out the devices from 
mimeographed sheets. The writer of this re- 
view took the book up because it was written 
by a friend, but read it through at one sitting 
because it was written so well. 


F. Louise Nardin. 
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Scholarship Studies Described 


Three Widely Varyiny Subjects Engage Attention of Miss Snyder, Miss 
Martin and Miss Bragdon 


MONG the very interesting documents 

on display at the Council meeting in 
Seattle were the reports by the holders of Pi 
Lambda Theta’s Scholarships. 

The report of Miss Agnes Snyder is a very 
imposing bound volume of over 300 type- 
written pages which was accepted as her Dis- 
sertation in conformity with the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1927 at Johns Hopkins University. The Dis- 
sertation is entitled “The Value of Certain 
Measurements in the Training of Teachers. 
(Experimentally determined) ”’. 

The problem as stated was, ““The place and 
value of training student teachers to use skill- 
fully the results from general and diagnostic 
tests in the instruction of children. Will a 
typical group of seniors in a normal school 
grow more in ability to teach children if they 
base their instruction upon the analyses of 
general and diagnostic tests than will a similar 
group of seniors who do not use tests as a 
basis of instruction? Both groups teach for 
equal lengths of time in Grades 3, 4 and 5, 
the first group spending three thirty-minute 
periods per week in test-determined teaching 
of reading; an equal amount in arithmetic 
(fundamentals and problems) ; and three fif- 
teen-minute periods per week in spelling over 
a period of not less than six weeks.” 

The study is divided into eleven chapters 
under the following titles, and illustrated with 
more than one hundred tables and figures. 
Chapter 
1. The Present Status of Educational Meas- 

urement in Teacher Training Institutions 

Survey of the Literature. 

Educational Measurements in Teacher 
Training Institutions. 

Educational Measurements in Depart- 
ments and Schools of Education in 
Colleges and Universities. 

Co-operation. of Bureaus of Educational 
Research with Teacher Training In- 
stitutions. 

Comparison of Results of Study of Use 
of Tests and Measurements by the 
Three Types of Institutions Investi- 
gated. 

2. The Problem, the Criteria, and the Plan 
of Solution 


The Problem. 
The Criteria. 
The Plan. 

3. The Conditions 
The Experimental Situation. 

General Status of the Pupils—Mental, 
Chronological, and Educational Age. 
General Status of the Student Teachers 

as Indicated by their Previous Train- 
ing, Sex, Intelligence Rating, and 
Chronological Age. 

4. Equating the Classes 
When Equated. 

Equating at the Beginning of the Experi- 
ment. 
Equating at the End of the Experiment. 

5. Equating Experimental and _ Control 
Groups of Student Teachers 
Equating at the Beginning of the Ex- 

periment. 
Equating at the End of the Experiment. 

6. The Materials of the Experiment 
General Plan. 

Experiment during Second Term. 
Experiment during Third Term. 

7. The Experiment as it was Carried Out 

8. The Results 
The Main Criterion: the Progress of the 

Pupils. 
The Subordinate Criterion: the Success 
of the Student Teacher. 

9. The Measurement of Variables 
The Relation to Gains Made by the 

Pupils in Relation to the Final Rating 
of the Student Teachers. 
10. The Interpretation of the Data and Con- 
clusions 
The Main Criterion: the Progress of the 
Pupils. 
The Subordinate Criterion: the Success 
of the Student Teacher. 
11. Problems Suggested by the Data 
Summary. The conclusions derived from 
the study of the progress of the pupils may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. There is indication that there is some 
value in teaching students to use the re- 
sults of general and diagnostic tests in 
their instruction of children, but the data 
suggest that there may be varying degrees 
of value in the different subjects tested: 
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reading, spelling, arithmetic calculation, 
and arithmetic problem solution. 

2. The definite results obtained in arith- 
metic calculation indicate more value in 
the use of the method in this subject than 
in the others. 

3. The failure to obtain results in spelling 
suggests the need for further experimen- 
tation in which the emphasis is changed 
from grouping by type difficulty as in the 
present experiment to correction of the 
specific errors revealed in tests and to the 
cultivation of the habit of learning to 
spell correctly all words needed. 

4. The slight advantage gained in reading as 
against the comparatively large amount 
of time used in test-determined instruc- 
tion in this subject suggests the compara- 
tive teaching difficulties encountered by 
the student in teaching it and indicate the 
need for devising a simpler technique be- 
fore putting test-determined instruction 
in this subject to further experimental 
test. 

5. The results in arithmetic problem solu- 
tion are suggestive of the value of the 
method used, but further experimentation 
along the same lines is needed. 

6. The greater degree of correlation between 
initial status and gains and between men- 
tal age and gains in the experimental 
group is further evidence of the value of 
the experimental method, but the co-effi- 
cients are too low and unreliable to make 
a positive conclusion justifiable. 

The following problems are suggested for 
further study. 

Can Courses in Tests and Measurements be 
more Effectively given during the pre-service 
or the in-service training of teachers? 

The Need for Determining the Essential 
Differences between the City and Rural Stu- 
dents which Cause the Difference in Intelli- 
gence Rating. 

The Problem of Teacher Rating. 

The Value of Teacher Rating. 


Our Scholar in 1926-7 


Miss Lycia Martin who held our scholar- 
ship last year chose for her topic ‘““A Personnel 
Study of Women Scientists.” The study deals 
with 611 women out of a total group of 9,600 
eminent scientists in the United States. 

Her study deals with the increase in the 
number of women scientists, the fields in 
which they are working, their qualifications 





as shown by the degrees, their success as shown 
by the faculty ranks and other evidences of 
accomplishment. 

The summary which follows brings out 
some very interesting features in the accomp- 
lishment of women in the field of science. 

The method used in this investigation was 
a study of vocational histories. 

The number of eminent .women scientists is 


611. 

The number of fields of science is fourteen. 

Women scientists constitute six per cent of 
the total number of eminent scientists in the 
United States. 

There are three times as many eminent 
women scientists in 1926 as there were in 
1905. 

Psychology, zoology, and botany include 58 
per cent of all the women scientists. 

The number of women scientists includes 
340 teachers and 271 non-teachers. 

The per cent of women scientists holding 
each college rank are as follows: professor, 
26 per cent; associate professor, 16 per cent; 
assistant professor, 20 per cent; instructor, 26 
per cent; assistant 9 per cent. 

Of the total number of professors, 80 per 
cent are professors of psychology, zoology, 
mathematics, and chemistry. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the non teachers 
are research workers in the various fields of 
science. 

Of the total number of women scientists, 
62 per cent are located in the seven following 
states: New York, Massachusetts, California, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C., 
Ohio. 

A greater number of women scientists are 
located in the east than any other section of 
the country. 

The number of college degrees held by 
women scientists are as follows: bachelor’s 
degree, held by 81 per cent of the women; 
master’s degree, held by 52 per cent; doctor's 
degree, held by 57 per cent. 

The median age at the time of receiving 
bachelor’s degree was 22.7 years; master’s de- 
gree, 26.1 years; doctor’s degree, 31.3 years. 

The number of eminent women scientists 
who are married is 16 per cent. 

Seventy-four per cent of all the women 
scientists who are married are psychologists, 
botanists, zoologists, and physicists. 

The median age of women scientists at the 
time of marriage was 29.0 years. ; 
The median age at which women scientists 
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achieve the rank of professor is 38.8 years. 

The present median age of the women 
scientists is 43.6 years. 

The median number of years required to 
pass from the rank of instructor in college to 
that of professor is 10.6 years. 

The median number of years between re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree and achieving 
the rank of professor in college is 16.1 years. 

Our Present Scholar 

Helen Dalton Bragdon holder of the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Scholarship of Pi Lambda 
Theta for the current year did her under- 
graduate work in Mount Holyoke. After 
teaching English for three years, she returned 
to Mount Holyoke and served as Y. W. C. A. 
secretary for three years. After a year’s leave 
during which she studied in Harvard Grad- 
uate School and received her Master’s degree, 
she returned to Mount Holyoke as assistant 
to the Dean during the absence of the regular 
assistant. For the past two years she has been 
at Harvard and expects to complete the work 
for her doctor’s degree this year. 

In all her work she has been especially in- 
terested in High School and College girls. 
She has taught in summer camps and led dis- 
cussion groups, and given considerable time to 
vocational guidance and counseling. 

The subject of her thesis is “The Problems 
and Process of Counseling.” This study will 
deal with the problems of women as related 
to the courses offered for women in higher 
education, the problems which grow out of 
the associations of the campus and the needs 
of women as shown by their later accomplish- 
ments. The various processes used by coun- 
selors in various places and under various con- 
ditions will be ‘investigated and evaluated. 

With the increasing complexity of modern 
life and the growing appreciation of the need 
for schools at least to share with the home the 
responsibility for character building, the im- 
portance of the work of the counselor is be- 
coming more marked’ and the results of Miss 
Bragdon’s study will be a welcome addition 
to the literature on this subject. 





Attention! 

Again—Correct addresses. 

A Journal sent according to the address 
filed in the mailing list 1328 N. 12th Street 
was returned because the address should have 
been 1330 N. 12th St. 

Please make sure that your correct address 
is on file with your mother chapter and with 
Mrs. Nardin. 


On to Boston 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet in Boston February 25th 
to March 3rd. This important meeting draws 
the most representative members of the educa- 
tional world. The Deans of Women and 
many other organizations meet in conjunction 
with the Superintendents. 

All members of Pi Lambda Theta who at- 
tend are reminded of the 

Reunion, 5:30; Banquet, 6:00 
Monday evening, February 27 
Westminster Hotel, Copley Square. 

Make reservations through Miss Marion 
Walker, chairman of local committee, 20 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

These midwinter gatherings are always de- 
lightful and indications point to an unusually 
good attendance this year. 

Be sure that your chapter is represented. 
The National President, Maude McBroom, 
will preside. Several other national officegs 
will be present. You can’t afford to miss it. 





Calendar of Duties 
March 1: 

Annual active assessment, field and asso- 
ciate dues payable to National Treasurer. 
March 15: 

Annual assessment and dues delinquent. 
April 1: 

Send questionnaires and one copy of sum- 
mary to the Executive Secretary, one copy of 
summary to National President, one copy of 
summary to the National Keeper of Records. 
Mail to Miss Dobbs copy for the May 
Journal. 

May: 

Election of chapter officers; list sent to 
Executive Secretary by May 15. 

June 1: 

Chapter history for current year to National 
Keeper of Records. 

Chapter History 1917-27 to National 
Keeper of Records. 

Financial statement to National Treasurer 
and Executive Secretary. 

Close of fiscal year. 
books. 

June 30: 

All reports delinquent. 

Key orders and cards for new members 
mailed to Executive Secretary within twenty- 
four hours of initiation. 

No key orders can be filled for a chapter 
until it has fulfilled all these obligations. 


Audit Treasurer’s 
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Education News Reviewed 


Many States Are Represented in Summary of Outstanding Accomplish- 
ments and Advancements 


“All Together For Idaho” 
E GLEAN from the latest copies of the 
Idaho Journal of Education some of 
the outstanding accomplishments of educators 
in our state. 

“Objectives for 1927-1928” is the title of 
the tentative report of the Committee on 
Idaho System and Educational Program, a 
title which is self-explanatory. Some of the 
phases of the program are as follows: 

1. Equalization of Educational Opportun- 
ity. Idaho has a peculiar problem. Roughly 
the state may be divided into three parts on 
the basis of occupations: A northern section 
small in acreage, but rich in timber and in 
minerals. A central section, richly wooded, 
Wut mountainous and rather inaccessible. A 
southern section, large in acreage and almost 
entirely—that which can be irrigated—agri- 
cultural. So that we have proportionately 
richer districts and poorer districts. Let me 
quote from the report: “We recognize the 
need of scientific equalization of tax burdens 
but can not allow it to stand as mere argument 
in the way of equal opportunity for the future 
citizens of Idaho. 

Accordingly, we propose to study all sources 
of state revenue, as well as the direct tax in 
Idaho, and the expenditure of these funds, so 
that the people of the state and their represen- 
tatives in the legislature may know the truth 
about government in its most intimate rela- 
tion to their life—the public schools.” 

2. Professional Standards. From a back- 
ward step taken two years ago the 1927 Legis- 
lature again raised the standards, and “it is 
the purpose of the Association continuously to 
improve this service at the point of contact 
between pupils and teachers throughout the 
entire Idaho System of Education.” 

3. Course of Study Revision. Strange as 
it may seem, the present course of study was 
written in 1915, and since then only minor 
changes have been made since then. Commit- 
tees are working on revision at the present 
time. 

Other points were discussed, but these seem 
to me the more important. 

Because of our mountainous central section 
students from southern Idaho have to take a 
long journey around into Oregon and Wash- 


ington and then back again into Idaho in order 
to attend the University. A cry for a state 
university in the south has been heard for 
many years, but recently it has grown in 
strength until the legislators and educators 
had to heed it. As a result the Legislature 
wisely made the state Technical Institute a 
branch of the university giving exactly the 
same advantages for the first two years of 
college as is given at the University at Mos- 
cow. This step was taken in preference to 
making the Tech’ a four-year state college. 
The argument against the four-year school 
was that the state could not support two insti- 
tutions well; one good school was considered 
worth more than two mediocre schools. In 
this way we have our university strengthened 
and the school in the south strengthened in- 
stead of—to use that much-quoted phrase— 
“a house divided against itself.” 


We are much grieved that we are losing 
our university president this year. Through 
Dr. A. H. Upham’s leadership the University 
of Idaho has risen in the ranks of universities, 
has been granted chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi. In 
more ways than I can enumerate has the Uni- 
versity grown into a better institution. Dr. 
Upham leaves us to take the presidency of 
Miami University, his Alma Mater. Our 
good wishes go with him; he has been a good 
friend to Idaho. 


Along the line of health education Miss 
Velma Spaulding reports as follows: 

“Reports from schools and health agencies 
this past year reveal the greatest strides yet 
made toward the establishment of the com- 
plete school health program in Idaho. They 
show that physical and dental examinations 
have been given to thousands of children 
through the co-operation of doctors and den- 
tists; dental equipment has been purchased in 
several centers, and plans are under way for 
an extension of the service to rural schools; 
ten counties have the services of county nurses, 
and three more counties probably will have 
budgets ready this fall. Last year at this time 
there were only three county nurses on the 
job in Idaho. There will be, in addition, nine 
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school nurses this fall when school opens. Milk 
campaigns for the underweight children are 
becoming fixtures in the schools. Hot lunches 
for those who must eat their noon meal at 
school are receiving more _ consideration. 
Health habit training in the elementary 
schools has never been more thoroughly insti- 
tuted in Idaho.” 


Ohio 

The American Psychological Association 
met at Ohio State University on December 
28, 29, and 30. All of the leading Psychol- 
ogists in the country were present at that 
meeting. Many delivered interesting papers. 
The meeting was a great source of knowledge 
and inspiration to those who were able to re- 
main in Columbus during the Christmas holi- 
days to attend these meetings. 


California 

The State Department at Sacramento is in- 
teresting itself in the problem of the migra- 
tory child. California has hundreds of chil- 
dren “on wheels” and their education has be- 
come a serious problem. As many of them 
are Mexicans, steps are being taken to estab- 
lish schools especially adapted to them. The 
migratory child has become a real social prob- 
lem and this investigation is a much-needed 
step. 

All teacher colleges have been made into 
four-year institutions. After 1930 all elemen- 
tary teachers will be required to take four- 
year training. Standards for instructing in 
teachers colleges have been raised. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of the faculty 
must hold the Ph. D or the M. A. degree. A 
limited number may hold special certificates, 
but this number must never exceed the num- 
ber of those holding Ph. D. degrees. This ac- 
tion seems to be a step in advance. 

A quotation regarding the change in the 
law concerning the curricula in high schools 
and Junior Colleges follows: “(1) The cur- 
riculum formerly laid down for all junior col- 
lege courses now applies to the junior certifi- 
cate course only. The other junior college 
courses were left without prescription. 

(2) The minimum requirements for grad- 
uation from the high schools of California 
were changed to read as follows: ‘English, 
(3 yrs.); U. S. history and civics, (1 yr.) ; a 
laboratory science, (1 yr.) ; a second major of 
at least 30 credits, (3 yrs.) in any of the ten 
subjects listed. (In the old rules and regula- 


tions, 2 majors chosen from five academic 
subjects listed were required).’” 

Several changes in the California law re- 
garding the Public School Teacher’s Retire- 
ment Fund went into effect last July. The 
changes will meet the approval of the teachers 
concerned. 


Michigan 

An appropriation was recently secured by 
Dean Whitney, of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, for a grammar school 
to be run, as is the University High School, 
in connection with the School of Education. 
As this is the only appropriation which went 
through the State Legislature, we are justly 
proud of it. 

There is to be a pre-school division, with 
which Mrs. Katharine B. Greene, our fac- 
ulty advisor and charter member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, will be connected. As this 
school aims to study the child scientifically, the 
services of doctors and psychologists of the 
University Hospital are to be employed. 


Indiana—lIota Chapter 

The establishment of Research Bureaus of 
Education in the Indiana State Normals is of 
special interest to educational leaders in In- 
diana. A State organization of the directors 
of these and of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Indiana University is working 
with the school people in the field to meet edu- 
cational problems. The work of the organiza- 
tion during the past year has been the stan- 
dardization for the entire state of eighth 
grade achievement examinations. 

Teacher Tenure has recently made notable 
progress in Indiana. The state now has a law 
applicable to both teachers and superintend- 
ents. After a probationary period during 
which they demonstrate their acceptability for 
service, teachers of this state may enjoy tenure 
and feel safe against discharge for political, 
personal, or other unjustifiable reasons. In- 
diana now has a teachers’ retirement fund in 
excellent financial condition with a member- 
ship of over 15,000 teachers. The standards 
of teacher training in this state place Indiana 
in the front rank in professional preparation 
of teachers. Iota Chapter is proud of Indiana 
as a progressive state, and trusts that the spirit 
and loyalty of Pi Lambda Theta may add to 
the further development of its schools. 

The movement to build a great permanent 
memorial at Vincennes, Indiana, the site of 
George Rogers Clark’s greatest achievement is 
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an inspiration to the state, the heart of the 
Old Northwest. The 150th anniversary of 
the Conquest of the Northwest will be cele- 
brated at Vincennes, February 25, 1929. 


New York—Beta 

Beginning the academic year twenty-seven 
—and twenty-eight Buffalo Normal School 
became a State Normal College. This is 
carrying out the wish of Commissioner 
Graves, who has stated frequently that it is 
the aim of the Department of Education, to 
eventually enlarge all Normal Schools into a 
four-year college for elementary school teach- 
ers’ training. This will raise the status of 
elementary school teacher to a greater degree. 

After nineteen-thirty the State Department 
of New York State will issue no more College 
graduates limited certificates. All condidates 
for positions in Secondary Schools must have 
the required work in education courses of in- 
struction for the Professional Certificate, and 
in the near future all applicants for Principal- 
ship must have had work and courses in School 
Supervision. 


New Course for lowa 
A new course of study for the elementary 

schools of Iowa is now in the process of con- 
struction. This work is directed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the re- 
sult of the labors of the committee will be 
published as a regular bulletin of the depart- 
ment. The task is a co-operative one, all parts 
of the state and various departments and types 
of schools being represented on the commit- 
tees. The following members of committees 
are members of Theta Chapter: 

Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction—Ex Officio Member of the 
General Executive Committee. 

Maude McBroom, Supervisor of Elementary 
School, S. U. I.—Secretary of the General 
Executive Committee. 

Alta Wilmarth, Professor of Rural Education, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College—General 
Lessons Committee; also Spelling Com- 

mittee. 

Hazel Prehm, Teacher of 4th Grade in Ele- 
mentary School, S. U. I1.—Geography Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, Associate Professor of 
History, S. U. I.—History Committee. 
Mable Snedaker, Extension Supervisor, S. U. 

I.—Chairman of Language and Grammar 
Committee. 
Eulalie Turner, Primary Critic Supervisor, 


Mason City—Manual Training and Indus- 

trial Arts Committee. 

Anne Pierce, Supervisor of Music, Elemen- 
tary School, S. U. I—Music Committee, 
Edna Weise, Teacher Second Grade Elemen- 
tary School, S. U. 1.—Opening Exercises 

and Special Days’ Committee. 

Amelia Rhynsburger, Supervisor of Reading, 
Sioux City, Public Schools—Chairman of 
Primary Reading Sub-Committee. 

Elsie Lorenz, Elementary Supervisor, Water- 
loo Public Schoolsk—Work Type Reading 
Sub-Committee. 

Ruth Moscrip, Teacher Fifth Grade, Elemen- 
tary School, S. U. I.—Literature Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

Marian Anderson, Teacher of Sixth Grade, 
Elementary School, S. U. I. — Language 
and Grammar Committee. 

A Course of Study for English in Junior 
and Senior High Schools recently published 
by Dr. M. F. Carpenter, Assistant Professor 
of English and Head of the English Depart- 
ment in the University High School, has been 
much in demand. Agnella Gunn of Theta 
Chapter, who teaches English in the Univer- 
sity High School, assisted in the preparations 
for printing. 

Miss Frances Dearborn is the author of 
“How the Indians Lived,” published in 1927 
by Ginn and Company. This is a reference 
book for primary children to read. 


Michigan Women Get Center 

The new Women’s Field House at Palmer 
Field is designed particularly for a recreation 
center. The white columns across the front 
of this red brick building lend an air of dig- 
nity and quiet grace to it, while the many ad- 
vantages it offers cannot fail to make it a 
popular gathering place for years to come. 

There is a large lobby on the first floor, a 
great deal of space for checking wraps, locker 
space for the Physical Education students, and 
a very well equipped kitchen. In the basement 
are bowling alleys; and on the second floor 
is a large dance floor, which has a fireplace 
at one end. The club rooms provided for will 
prove invaluable in carrying out the purposes 
of the Field House. 

The building is surrounded with tennis 
courts and hockey fields; there will be from 
ten to fourteen of the former, and two of the 
latter. On the whole, the building will pro- 
vide an excellent recreation center for the 
women of Michigan, who will without doubt 
appreciate it to the utmost. 
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Heinz House Home of Happiness 


Woman’s Building at University of Pittsburgh Scene of Many Activities 
and Much Pleasure Each Year 


NYONE can build up a university with 
an unstinted equipment, but it has taken 
the undaunted spirit of the pioneers who be- 
gan it to build up “Pitt” from the log house 
of its origin, and, in these later years, from 
the collection of wooden buildings which met 
the emergency of its sudden growth. Our 
woman’s building is still in its temporary form. 
Dean Amos, her- 
self a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, ex- 
claimed, “Why not 
wait until we can 
send the plans of 
our woman’s floor in 
the new Cathedral 
of Learning?” But 
this is still in the fu- 
ture and Heinz 
House should not 
slip into the past un- 
recognized. 

Early in 1919, 
two events betoken- 
en happier times for 
the women students 
of Pittsburgh. For 
ten years since the 
University had become co-educational, the 
women had merely clung to the edges, but the 
coming of a Dean of Women and the building 
of Heinz House gave us a feeling of perma- 
nence,—of being wanted. The house was one 
of several wooden structures erected on the 
war unit plan, and was built with the gift 
of Harvard Heinz, famous alike for pickles 
and Sunday Schools. On the night of April 
30, 1919, it was opened with a reception to 
students; but that very night it burned to the 
ground. In a month it had risen again, and 
was ready for service. When Alumni Hall 
was built, the plans nearly covered half of the 
ground on which the poor little cottage stood, 
but by that time the house was so essential 
a part of the campus activity that no one 
thought of demolishing it. Skillful workmen 
merely set it on rollers and moved it up the 
hill to its present vantage point just below the 
crest of the crescent-shaped hill against which 
all the University buildings are set. Even the 





HEINZ HOUSE 
taken hold long before there was any other 


pictures on the wall, the dishes in the cup- 
boards, and the books in the cases remained 
undisturbed during their ride. 

The entire program and outlook for women 
outside of the class rooms centers around this 
building, which, by its very structure, sets the 
women’s activities in an atmosphere of home. 
It is long and low, with a huge veranda over- 
looking not only the 
campus, but half the 
city. Inside, the ends 
are taken for offices, 
a kitchen, and a tiny 
rest room. All the 
remaining space is 
thrown into one 
great living room 
seventy by forty feet 
with a huge stone 
fire-place, and the 
furnishings of home. 

The housing of 
the Dean of Women 
in the building was 
intended to be only 
temporary, but the 
gracious hospitality 
of the place had 


place for her, and she has stayed. In defer- 
ence to the fact that the gift was part of the 
Heinz fund for religious education, the Y. W. 
C. A. was the first organization officially 
housed in the building. The advisers to groups 
have headquarters there. It is used each 
Wednesday for an informal chapel service by 
both men and women, a brief turning from 
business to consider the things of the spirit. 
It is the official home of several campus or- 
ganizations, including Pi Lambda Theta and 
two other honorary societies. Here the Stu- 
dent Council directs the ideals of the thou- 
sands who throng the campus and every detail 
of every individual’s interests and problems is 
on file in a set of friendly record cards. So 
numerous are the groups who meet here that 
the strictest possible schedule has to be ob- 
served and all gatherings must be registered 
long in advance. Last school year approxi- 
mately eleven hundred and twenty-five meet- 
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ings were held by the fire-place or on the 
veranda, attended by nearly forty-three thou- 
sand five hundred people. The distribution 
is interesting: forty teas, forty- two parties, 
thirty-five dances, one hundred sixty meals 
(including breakfasts as well as luncheons and 
dinners), twelve plays and pageants, and seven 
hundred sixty-nine meetings for serious pur- 
poses. When I asked Miss Amos what seemed 
to her outstanding in these social gatherings, 
she replied, “The variety which the campus 
girls have developed in their play. At first 
they knew no kind of social function except 
a dance. Now they can be happy in dozens 
of different ways.” 

You will hear from us when we move into 
the magnificance of the Cathedral, but Pi 
Lambda Theta will always keep the simplicity 
of heart that Heinz House typifies. 


Tau Confers Key on Ten 


On November 10, Tau Chapter conferred 
the key upon the following girls: Madeline 
Berg, Guanilda Haugen, Helen Stary, Esther 
Gronvold, Berdella Mellum, Helen Parks, 
Verna Schumacher, all active members; and 
Dorothy Dakin, graduate member; Hazel 
Hauck, and Eva Schairer, associate members. 
Immediately following the conferring of the 
key, a banquet in honor of the new members 
was held at the Ryan Hotel. Helen Sullivan 
presided as toastmistress. 

Dorothy Dakin is doing graduate work at 
the University. This is Miss Dakin’s first 
yess at the University as assistant instructor 
in English in the University High School. 

Helen Sullivan of the University faculty is 
doing graduate work and making a state-wide 
Survey of English Essentials in North Da- 
kota High Schools. 

On Friday, October 21, Tau Chapter en- 
tertained at tea the junior and senior women 
registered in education, women faculty mem- 
bers, and wives of faculty members of the 
School of Education. 

Mary J. Laycock, faculty adviser of Tau 
Chapter, attended the Second Bread Loaf 
Conference for creative writers held last sum- 
mer at Bread Loaf, Vermont. 

Ella Moen, one of our associate members, 
and head of the University Art Department, 
has had two of her oil paintings accepted in a 
current exhibit at the Chicago Art Institute. 
During the summer Miss Moen studied art 
at the Southern Brangh of the University of 
California. 

Besides various reports from our members 


who are doing interesting work in research 
and experimentation of problems, we have 
had some interesting outside speakers. Dr, 
Breitwieser, of the School of Education, gave 
an interesting talk on The Nature of the 
Adolescent at our November meeting. Mrs, 
Agnes M. Rex, a representative of the Grand 
Forks Juvenile Court, addressed us at our 
December meeting. Her subject was The 
Juvenile Court and Its Relation to the School, 
Miss Mary Berg, Police Matron of Grand 
Forks, addressed the chapter at the January 
meeting on Public Manners and Public Re 
creation. 





Nu Compiles Honor Roll 


In November Nu Chapter had the pleasure 
of entertaining Miss Emily Evans, the na- 
tional treasurer. The visit was a delight and 
an inspiration to the members of Nu. 

Nu’s first president, Helen Ruhlen, is the 
head of the English Department at Audubon 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. With 
the co-operation of sixteen other teachers she 
is attempting to carry out a program of stan- 
dardization of attainment, effective method of 
teaching, and promotion of creative writing 
through publication. 

Several members have found positions in 
colleges this year. Margaret Shaw is an in- 
structor of Botany at Vassar; Jessie Ferguson 
is in the Education Department at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; last year’s president, 
Ruth Carson, is teaching Latin at Western 
Illinois State Teachers’ College; Gertrude 
Lawrence has recently become a member of 
the History Department at the University of 
Cincinnati; Mabel Huttenlocher and Lucille 
Mercer are at Baldwin-Wallace; Florence 
Kamber is in the Education Department at 
Ohio State. Besides being president of the 
Women’s Graduate Club, Pearl Williams 1s 
a most efficient instructor of Botany at Ohio 
State. 

Two of Nu’s girls are in Physical Edu- 
cation. Ruth White is at Mississippi State 
College for Women. Hortense Gillespie 
teaches 400 girls in the Zanesville High 
School, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Nu Chapter has undertaken a new project. 
In order to stimulate an interest in scholastic 
achievement an honor roll of all the students 
in the College of Education was compiled. 
The list of names is posted on the first floor 
of the Education Building where it has been 
attracting much attention and favorable com- 
ment. 
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Upsilon Active in Summer 

Among those who addressed the members 
of Upsilon Chapter at Stanford University 
this summer were Marion Browne, Dean of 
Girls at University High School, Oakland, 
and Mrs. Pattee of the University of Oregon. 
Upsilon was indeed fortunate to hear Miss 
Browne who is afhliated with the University 
of California Chapter, and Mrs, Pattee of the 
Oregon Chapter. 

Upsilon initiated seven new members dur- 
ing the summer session. Of these, Louise 
Noyes is head of the English Department in 
Santa Barbara; Harriet McCausland is teach- 
ing English in the Palo Alto Junior College; 
Ray Stoker. is teaching at the State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas; Leah Dennis is in- 
structing in English at State College in Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama; Louise Watkins is doing 
graduate work at Stanford and is secretary of 
Upsilon Chapter; Antoinette Pope is teach- 
ing in Oakland. 

Leona McCulley, associate member, is vo- 
cational counselor at Palo Alto high school 
and teaches the methods course in history at 
Stanford University. 

We are very glad to have with us this year 
Ruth Kneeland and Glenn Frank of Kappa 
Chapter and Miss Redfield of Phi. Miss Red- 
field was speaker at one of the recent pro- 
gram meetings. 

Georgia Benjamin, delegate to Seattle, gave 
a most interesting account of the convention 
at Upsilon’s first program meeting. 

Upsilon Chapter was represented unofh- 
cially by Ada Roberts at the Pi Lambda Theta 
breakfast held at the Olympic Hotel in Seattle 
during the N. E. A. convention. She was 
much impressed by the activity of Zeta Chap- 
ter as shown in the success of the breakfast. 

Upsilon Chapter is interesting itself in the 
study of teacher problems. Cards were mailed 
to field members and many of these have been 
returned a good many interesting bits of in- 
formation. We hope to interest those practice 
teachers who are in the probationary peirod in 
helping to tabulate the information received. 
It should help acquaint them with the more 
practical aspects of teachers’ problems. 

Upsilon Chapter held a tea for practice 
teachers on January twenty-fourth. Miss Put- 
nam, Secretary to Dr. Cubberley, Mrs. Snell, 
Appointment Secretary, Miss Redfield, a vis- 
iting member from Idaho, and Miss Ada Rob- 
erts, assistant secretary in the Education De- 
partment, acted as hostesses. Music was fur- 
nished by the Misses Verda and Phyllis 


Hogan. About thirty-five practice teachers 
and all resident members of Upsilon except 
two who were ill were in attendance. 





Many From Psi in A. A. U. W. 


We have elected five active members and 
three associate members. The spring semester 
will find us ready to carry out a full pro- 
gram. 

Annie Webb Blanton is transferring her 
membership to us from Mu Chapter at Cor- 
nell. Miss Blanton received her Ph. D. de- 
gree from Cornell in September and has re- 
turned to the University as Professor of Rural 
Education. 

Clara Parker will receive the doctor’s de- 
gree during the year from Columbia. Miss 
Parker sponsored us in our first efforts at or- 
ganization and we are now her “child” grown 


p. 
Mary Alexander sent us a Christmas card 
from Honolulu. She was on her return to 
China to the girls’ school of Canton, China. 
Virginia Welch Sharbrough wrote us of 
her work at the Merrill-Palmer school in De- 
troit. 

Bertha Casey and Marjorie Johnston are in 
the high school at Alice, Texas. Grace Old- 
father is a tutor of the Chemistry department 
there. Esther McClung recently was elected 
to the Women’s Fraternity in Geology, and 
Alice Miller to the honorary fraternity in 
Home Economics. 

Ruth Reed, who withdrew from school 
earlier in the year, is improving rapidly at her 
home in San Benito, Texas. 

Mildred Mayhall is an instructor in the 
Department of Anthropology, and Marie 
Morrow in Botany and Bacteriology at the 
University of Texas. 

Bertha Duncan holds a University Ad- 
vanced Fellowship and is workin on her doc- 
torate. 

Carrie Wright is in the Junior College at 
Edinburg, Texas. 

Thelma Lynnis at San Angelo and her 
“Siamese”, Margaret Chapman, is at Bre- 
mond. 

Ora Quad Watts is at Bartlett and Dor- 
othy Holmes is in the San Antonio Schools. 
Edith Bowman, Amanda Herring, Iris 
Murdy, and Jean Granger are assistants in 
the School of Education. 

At the Texas Convention of the American 
Association of University Women in October, 
addresses were given by Dr. Helen Lois Kich 
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and Dr. Annie Webb Blanton. Rachel Garza 
May, the first president of Psi Chapter, was 
down from Fort Worth to report to the In- 
ternational Relations Committee from which 


group she was a delegate last year to the In- 
ternational Convention. The A. A. U. W. in 


Austin is endeavoring to put advanced Fellow- 
ships on this campus for graduate women, 
Other Pi Lambda Theta A. A, U. W.’s are 
Dora Martin, Clara Parker, Bertha Duncan, 
Mildred Mayhall, Marie Morrow, and Ruby 
Terrill. 
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